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WHAT SHOULD BE COMMUNI- ” 


CATED?: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Wuat should North Americans try to communi- 
cate to persons from cultures different from their 
own? This is the question that Americans must be 
asking themselves constantly as the flow of Americans 
abroad and of foreign nationals to this country in- 
creases with each passing year. A judgment about 
the answer must be made every time an American en- 
gineer goes abroad to build a dam and a group of 
foreign newspapermen come to the United States to 
study the free press. The answers are being woven 
into the fabrie of every technical-aid program the 
United States undertakes. In the wisdom of that 
answer may be our truest defense. 

One answer was proposed experimentally and dra- 
matically at the Center for Educational Leadership, 
University of Maryland, from March through Decem- 
ber, 1952. 
program for 27 educators from Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
Peru. This noneredit, especially planned program 
was jointly sponsored by the Institute of Inter-Amer- 


It was given in connection with a study 
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ican Affairs (Department of State) and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland and staffed largely by College of 
IXducation professors and a specially designated pro- 
fessional person from the institute.! The philosophic 
setting of the ceuter was the central question, open- 
ended and subject to periodic examination: What 
should North American education professors try to 
communicate to a group of experienced educators 
from cultures different from their own? 

That such a question should be the core of plan- 
ning for this experimental center was partly the re- 
sult of a critical look at previous training programs 
for foreign nationals. In past international endeav- 
ors there were typically two types of projects which 
for educators, at least, appeared to be of doubtful 
value in terms of money and time expended. The first 

1Staff members included professors Glenn C. Dildine, 
John J. Kurtz, Charles T. Stewart, and Gladys A. Wiggin, 
University of Maryland; Sallie Marks, Institute of Inter- 
a Affairs; and Mrs. Marina Dermody, trans- 
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was the glorified Cook’s tour: the hasty look at school 
buildings, group activities, and organization charts, 
interspersed with social events. Without interpreta- 
tion this type of project would leave the foreign edu- 
cator either with undying envy of United States 
material advantages he could not copy in his own 
country or a disdain for a motley of ideas and struc- 
tures he did not understand. The other typical project 
was extended formal graduate study in the United 
States. As education is supercharged with cultural 
values and expectations, the foreign graduate student 
often came out with a determination either to remain 
in the United States, where material advantages were 
obviously more abundant than in his own country, or 
an equally firm determination to duplicate back home 
the techniques and material appurtenances which 
would magically induce the hoped-for abundanee. 
Kither of these types of projects, it was believed, 
might engender more ill will than good results, and 
neither appeared to be meeting satisfactorily the 
criterion of assisting to increase the effectiveness of 
foreign educators in their own countries. Hence the 
question, certainly not idly asked, “What should be 
communicated 7” 

Prior to the opening of the Center for Educational 
Leadership on Mareh 2, staff members set the tone 
(though neither the content nor procedures) by mak- 
ing certain positive and negative assumptions which 
were in the nature of articles of faith. They ran 
something like this: “We will neither impose on nor 
recommend to our visiting colleagues any particular 
set of North American practices, procedures, organi- 
zations, or techniques. We believe that effective edu- 
cation is built out of the dreams, expectations, and 
values of the people who are proponents of that edu- 
cation, and that only they can say what shall be its 
goals and what its method.” As the center got under 
way, other assumptions were made: “Obviously we 
cannot operate outside the framework of our own 
culture. Therefore, at every point where we are de- 
parting ideationally or procedurally from the frame- 
work of our colleagues, we shall point out these depar- 
tures in straightforward fashion. And we shall never 
ask for their unthinking acceptance.” 

The often unstated assumptions that implied that 
the staff shou'd not sell the material or organizational 
trappings of American education were substantially 


strengthened by the. preparatory visit of two of the 
university staff members, in company of a member 


of the institute, to the three Andean countries. Any- 
one who has looked on the Spanish-tinted city of 
Lima, home of the conquistadores, and the ruins of 
Macchu Pichu, fortress of the Sun God’s people, 
would understand the strengthening of this faith. 
Here are two cultures: that of the conqueror and of 
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the conquered, economically interdependent, emo- 
tionally unrelated one to another, presenting a eul- 
ture-contrast unlike any to be found in the United 
States. The problem of rural education (that with 
which the center was bound to deal) was the problem 
of the education of the Quechua and Aimara Indians, 
the economically and spiritually dispossessed. But 
what the proportions of that problem were would 
have to be left to the understanding that South Amer- 
ican colleagues would contribute. 

The pattern of the 10-month center, as finally com- 
pleted, included two areas of experience: participa- 
tion in the seminar from March to June and Septem- 
ber through December, and participation in four dif- 
ferent summer schools and a vocational seminar in 
June, July, and August. In addition to discussion 
sessions, the center seminar was interspersed with 
carefully selected and interpreted visits to schools and 
discussions in sociology, anthropology, psychology, 
and education led for the most part by guest lecturers. 

The nub of the communicative process and much 
of the value of the center lay in what went on in the 
seminar for the three spring and four fall months. 
The communicability of the process was considerably 
aided by immediate and continuous translation which 
overcame the inadequacies of South Americans in 
English and of North Americans in Spanish. 

Keeping in mind the original assumptions, staff 
members opened the center (after some hurried visi- 
tation of schools) by asking for reports on the pre- 
vailing education systems in Bolivia, Peru, Eeuador, 
and the United States. With this brief orientation 
for all, staff members compounded confusion by say- 
ing to their colleagues: “What do you wish to study 
while you are in the United States?” Astonished and 
somewhat put out with careless planners, the Latin 
Americans stated, albeit politely, that they had in- 
dicated their interest areas long before coming to the 
United States. 
and administration of schools, phases of the elemen- 
Now, 


These areas had included organization 


tary-school curriculum, methods, and others. 
they were implying, they expected neatly packaged 
answers to be given via lectures and school visits. 

Through devious and often disappointing discus- 
sion, both students and professors made their way to 
a compromise position. What Latin Americans had 
written on their inquiry sheets were fields of extended 
study; what could reasonably be expected from center 
participants was an inquiry into chief problems of 
Andean education. What kinds of problems would 
they like to investigate? 

As the center was heavily weighted with rural edu- 
‘ators, the answer was obvious; and participants 
quickly got on to the next item—topies in rural edu- 


cation. Here again their suggestions were largely in 
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the area of techniques and derivative problems rather 
than philosophical assumptions. For instance, one 
concern of visitors was “bilingualism,” because some 
Indians use Quechua and Aimara, whereas the official 
language of the countries is Spanish. After a couple 
of years of a Spanish education, Indian children 
readily slipped back into the ways of their tribe, said 
these rural educators. How could they make a Span- 
ish education a meaningful part of their children’s 
lives? 

At the moment of the first mention of “bi-lingual- 
’ even as a suggested area of study, center pro- 
fessors might have introduced some experts who would 
have described and demonstrated ways of teaching a 
foreign language. Without completely ignoring this 
request, however, center professors let it be listed as 
an item of concern and then in a sense talked around 
it until its philosophical implications became clear. 
This process ran throughout the center’s duration, and, 
as it is a key to the communicability of the center 
process, it might be well to discuss some of the im- 


ism,’ 


plications of the problem here. 

The reason several educators mentioned bi-lingual- 
ism, so it seemed to the professors, was because they 
were proceeding on the basis that, if they could teach 
Spanish better, Indians would automatically learn 
better. Indians in turn would 
magically become assimilated into the dominant Span- 


Spanish-speaking 


ish culture. 

In order to broaden perspectives of Latin Ameri- 
cans beyond this narrowly conceived viewpoint, pro- 
fessors asked students throughout the term of the 
center to recall what they knew of Andean life. Even- 
tually these kinds of facts came out. The Indian is 
He rarely meets a Spanish-speaking person, 
Why 
should he learn a second language with which he 
could communicate only with fellow Indians, when he 


isolated, 
and he almost never sees the printed word. 


already has a satisfactory language in which to com- 
municate? The Indian is from the submerged classes, 
and he is aware of his low-status position. He is 
occasionally resentful of Spanish-speaking country- 
Why should he learn the language of those 
When 
pushed back to its philosophic base, the dominant 
problem of bilingualism becomes not how to teach 
Spanish better, but how to bring Indians to feel a 
need of and respect for communicating in Spanish. 
This problem in turn leads into questioning the jus- 
tifiability of the status position of Indians. 


men. 
who look down on him and whom he resents? 


The problem of bilingualism, as has been indi- 
cated, was but one of many suggested for study at 
the opening of the center’s program. Without too 
much clash of opinion or ideas, a list of topies was 


eventually secured. Through suggestion and eom- 
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promise, topies were finally grouped into four cate- 
gories, with the implication that these four would con- 
stitute the areas for study. These were the nature of 
the Indian child, the nature of the Indian commun- 
ity, the qualifications of rural teachers, and organi- 
zation and administration of schools. 

It was discovered that each of the participants had 
chosen one of the first three areas, but practically all 
had indicated an interest in organization and admin- 
istration of schools. Further discussion revealed the 
point of view that participants could not adequately 
discuss organization and administration until they 
had agreed on a philosophy of education which would 
be reflected in administration and had described fune- 
tions of the rural school which must be reflected in 


organization. 
With little change, center participants then set a 
pattern for the work of the next three months and 


eventually for the fall months. They would resolve 
themselves into three smaller subgroups on the child, 
the community, and the teacher. In order that all 
might benefit from subgroup study, each group would 
report back periodically to the whole group to give 
information and to receive criticism, and when any 
subgroup invited a special lecturer the whole group 
would be invited to participate. The only variation 
was that in fall months all mornings were given over 
to reporting by subgroups to the whole group with 
the result that most afternoons were taken up in sub- 
group work. This increase of working hours was 
voluntarily undertaken by the students. 

From the time topics were set until the end of the 
center’s work, there went on a kind of expanding en- 
terprise in the area of ideas and emotions. That 
situation which served to underline ideas and emo- 
tions was further exploration into the nature of the 
Indian community. 

The discussion of the rural community was intro- 
duced by chance, through a presentation by a profes- 
sor of sociology on how to analyze a community. In 
line with center procedures, the professor had been 
invited at the request of the students themselves who 
felt somewhat at a loss in what, to them, was a totally 
new procedure for curriculum building. Using tech- 
niques suggested by the professor and developing new 
techniques, center participants went forward through 
discussion into an analysis of an Eeuadorean Indian 
community. In the course of describing the char- 
acteristics of the inhabitants, there were thrown out, 
as facts for inelusion in the deseription, such items as 
that Indians are superstitious, that they are inflex- 
ible, that they have no metaphysical concept of God. 
To the Indians were laid the sins of unintegrated eul- 
tures, in that Indians refused to integrate themselves 
into the dominant culture. 
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For e while center professors kept in the back- 
ground, When enough of such common judgments 
had been made (a therapeutic process), and some had 
been refuted by Latin educators who absolved rather 
than relieved the Indians of their sins, professors be- 
gan to challenge the judgments themselves. Such 
challenges were in the nature of asking such ques- 
tions as these: Do Indians themselves believe that 
they are superstitious? Why do they have a religion 
which is not in keeping with ideas of metaphysics 
held by white groups? Are they traditional by na- 
ture or by cultural circumstance? Often these ques- 
tions were further illuminated by asking the educa- 
tors to inquire into the nature of their own culture, 
a painful process. For instance, Are we completely 
free from superstition? Professors eased the pain by 
making searching analyses of moot points in North 
American cultures. 

Though outbursts of the students were at first 
very emotional and highly defensive of their own 
judgments and of the superiority of their culture, the 
moods were tempered somewhat when North Ameri- 
cans were quite willing to be critical of their own 
superstitions, lapses in racial tolerance, and disor- 
ganization in social patterns. 

Out of the discussions there gradually began to 
emerge a series of core ideas. One of these was that 
the question of what kind of education the Indian 
should have depended on the way one looked at the 
contrast in cultures as between the Indians and the 
urban middle and upper classes. If the Indian were 
a wayward child to be guided firmly in the path of 
righteousness, then obviously educators had a respon- 
sibility to chart the Indian’s educational future. In 
this situation, culture contrast would be resolved by 
forcible acculturation. If, on the other hand, one 
were to rise above Judgments made by members of 
the dominant culture and attempt to get at the Indian 
as @ person in his own right, rural educators would 
make plans in quite another direction. They would 
prepare themselves for working in and with their 
communities and with children and leave, for that 
future when they could co-operate actively with their 
constituents, the matter of educational goals and thus 
to a certain extent of curricula. In this second situa- 
tion, culture contrast might one day be resolved by 
democratic co-operation of rural people, government, 
church, and other agencies in improving the quality 
of rural life. 

Which of these two paths the rural edueators would 
follow was further clarified by the simple technique 
of asking them to categorize their statements about 
Indians into those which were facts and those which 
were judgments. It was surprising with what good- 
natured ease they fell into the habit of cheeking them- 
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selves and one another by asking, “Is that a fact or 
is that a Judgment?” 

The pressure of spent emotions was further eased 
by instructions in the use of scientific method in prob- 
lem situations. One could overcome the urge to give 
way to injured feelings when he had at hand the 
motivation of scholarly compulsion to seek only those 
solutions his data would allow. 

Gradually from the central idea of culture contrast 
as the core problem of the Latin-American countries, 
the participants came around to a second idea which 
encompassed a feeling and thus a value. This was 
best expressed by one of the older and more distin- 
guished Latin Americans. When he was asked by a 
group of North American educational administrators 
what he had learned at the center, he replied with 
some emotion, “I have learned respect for our In- 
dians.” 

If respect was what was being communicated, then 
it had many facets. For it did not stop with adult 
Indians. It encompassed a new way of looking at 
children, for instance. The child group, thanks to the 
research available in the United States, was enabled 
to look at children not as individuals to be molded to 
a pattern, but as human beings in various stages of 
development. They examined, for instance, biologi- 
cal and social bases of behavior and with these new 
facts at hand tried to translate them into their think- 
ing about what they would do with and for children 
when they returned. They also considered ways in 
which they might communicate these facts to other 
teachers in the home countries. An interplay of facts 
with the newly emerging feelings of respect for people 
assisted in eliminating devil theories of behavior and 
replacing them with theories of multiple causation. 

Running like a thread through the whole center, 
however, was another aspect of respect which is not 
so easily defined but probably was the basis of the 
decision which was eventually made in favor of the 
Indians and of children, This was a developing re- 
spect for one another. 

This last trend is the more difficult to deseribe be- 
cause the bases for the lack of regard, one for another, 
were often hidden under exteriors of elaborately for- 
mal and ritualistically polite behavior. Also, the re- 
spect as it grew had two aspects: that of one indi- 
vidual for another and that of an individual for him- 
self. 

In this Latin-American group were many status 
relationships and prejudices much like those to be 
found in comparable North American groups, but 
One such rela- 
tionship had a professional character. On the one 
hand, was the meek little rural teacher who all his 
life had taken orders from the inspectors, chiefs, and 


probably in more exaggerated form. 
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parents. At the other end of the scale was the uni- 
versity professor to whom all in the educational world 
looked up and who moved in social circles quite apart 
from that of the rural teacher. In his home country 
he would not have expected to have had to sit down 
in discussion with his educational inferiors. 

Another pattern of relationships was that of leader- 
follower. Each of the country delegations came with 
self-appointed or common-consent-appointed leaders 
who were expected to be spokesmen of the groups and 
defenders of the national faith. The function of the 
followers in the first month or so of the center was 
to rally round the leader, second his ideas, and form 
the outer defenses of the ideational structure. Coun- 
try loyalties and enmities based on historical antagon- 
isms of the three countries were particularly strong 
at the opening of the center. 

An unspoken status factor was connected with the 
racial complexion of the group. Common racial terms 
in South America are Indian, mestizo, and white. 
These terms, however, have variable meanings. In 
general it may be said that in the Altiplano countries 
an Indian is one who wears Indian dress. A mestizo 
may be one who has no white blood in his veins but 
who wears western dress, or he may be of mixed blood, 
as the term implies. The white person may be of 
direct and pure Spanish descent, but he may have an 
admixture of Indian and yet have arrived in the high- 
est social group. As a matter of fact, Indian and 
The 
The mestizo is midway 


mestizo usually carry with them social meanings. 
Indian is of the lowest class. 
between the Indian and white and striving to pull 
himself up by his social bootstraps. The white is in 
the highest status group. 

All of the rural educators in the center wore west- 
ern dress. Whether they were white or mestizo, how- 
ever, was always an unspoken question, and those who 
had the strongest Indian features were apt to have 
the lowest social standing at the outset of the center’s 
activities. 

The problem of developing a gradually emerging 
respect of the individual for himself and of one for 
another was for the group to learn to accept contri- 
butions on the merits of the contributions and not in 
terms of the racial, social, or educational status posi- 
This required the socially 
dispossessed to serew up his courage enough to make 


tion of the contributor. 


any contribution no matter how meager and hesitant 
its telling. It required the man of high status to 
swallow his pride and listen with at least a degree of 
tolerance to his social inferiors. It required of the 
latter also that they learn to be helpful without being 
at the same time offensively patronizing. It required 


of all that they break down age-old country barriers. 
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It required that staff members weigh their words and 
assess carefully the nature of outward reactions in 
order that they should not antagonize the group by 
assisting too positively in strengthening the defenses 
of any one individual or of openly rebuffing a leader 
to the extent that the group would thereupon rally to 
his support. 

Fortunately there were positive forces at work 
which were invaluable to the professional staff. There 
were, for instance, some of substantial status who 
learned very early what was happening in the group. 
A professor could with impunity tangle with one of 
these persons and expect the most judicious consider- 
ation of points of difference. A few such persons 
were also particularly keen at discerning who among 
the low-status persons needed a helping hand. Among 
the low-status persons were a few with such high in- 
telligence that they early learned to assess rebuffs and 
reorganize their entry back into the group on a higher 
plane of moderation which insured their eventual re- 
acceptance, Indeed it may be said that it is doubtful 
whether the process of group disintegration and re- 
integration could have proceeded quite as rapidly, 
if the Latin Americans had not been in general very 
high-level educators. 

Another factor at work was the way in which one 
of the professors worked with the students in relation 
to their personal problems. He put in long hours 
working out satisfactory housing and eating facilities, 
gave security to those who were ill, watched out for 
the satisfactory disposal of leisure time, and even 
spent time and effort in helping the Latin Americans 
shop. That a professor was willing to spend time on 
personal problems gave the visitors a growing sense 
of how important is the individual’s personal integrity 
and worth. 

It would be happy to report that, as the group 
process evolved, a Cinderella process was also in evi- 
dence: that is, that low-status people made increas- 


ingly greater and more insightful contributions and 


those of high status, less lengthy and emotionally 
charged ones—or that all status antagonisms disap- 
peared. Snch was not the case. Few generalizations 
can be made about the persons who began to make 
high-quality contributions to the group. Sometimes 
they were of high and sometimes they were of low 
Country antagonisms and leadership attach- 
The latter, however, 


status. 
ments did not wholly disappear. 
came to be made more frequently on the basis of the 
ability level of the leader to guide his group in con- 
structive directions. Timid ones gathered confidence; 
dogmatie ones became less sure of the rightness of 


their positions. Some of low status emerged as per- 
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sons who had the general esteem of the group because 
of their courage or integrity or the richness of their 
information about groups in the home country. 

Toward the end of the center’s activities the process 
began to develop at an accelerated pace. Although a 
few status persons still made impassioned and defen- 
sive speeches, group members were apt not to rush to 
the leader’s defense, but rather to treat the speaker in 
kindly fashion, give the contribution what considera- 
tion members thought it merited, and then quietly go 
back to some subject in which the group as a whole 
was interested. 

If we come back to the original subject of this 
paper, we can now answer more confidently as to what 
North American professors should try to communicate 
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to a group of experienced educators from cultures 
different from their own. Simply put, this is confi- 
dence of the individual in himself and confidence of 
the educator in the people with whom he is working. 
It is a value and one of the few values which can with 
confidence be communicated. It is the central core of 
the problem confronting the world and one of the 
answers to the question before the world: Shall an 
individual or a group of individuals control the cir- 
cumstances under which others shall live, or shall the 
whole people be the resource for policy affecting their 
welfare? As this is the central theme in the move 
to power on the world scene, so might it be in the 
approach to every educational problem for which 
North American assistance is asked. 


Educational Literature Review... 





CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF 


AMERICAN EDUCATION" 


Tue waves of criticism of American schools and 
colleges seemed to reach unprecedented heights during 
1949-51 and have shown few signs of abatement ever 
since. The causes of dissatisfaction are known to all 
who read the popular publications and the profes- 
sional literature. Among these, the following have re- 
ceived prominent attention: cheating on examinations 
and the sports scandals in higher education; charges 
of lack of basie skills and fundamental knowledge on 
the part of contemporary youth; sins of omission and 
commission in the elementary and secondary curri- 
cula; the procedures and philosophy of Progressive 
education; and alleged subversive teachings and text- 
books.? To such matters must be added the dissension 
within the profession regarding the role of the pro- 
fessor of education in the training of teachers and in 
the formulation of educational policy, the curricular 
conflict concerning life adjustment education, and 
other controversial affairs. Although criticisms of edu- 
cation and attacks on schools represent nothing new 
to the student of history,’ there is little room for doubt 

1 For earlier treatments, see William W. Brickman, 
‘* Attack and Counterattack in American Edueation,’’ 
ScHoo. AND Society, 74: 262-69, October 27, 1951; and 
*¢Communism and American Education,’’ ibid., 71: 180- 
88, March 25, 1950. 

2 The attacks on Unesco will be dealt with in a separate 
article. 

3 Cf. Brickman, ‘‘ Attack and Counterattack in Ameri- 
ean Edueation,’’ op. cit., p. 263; Lawrence A. Cremin 
and Robert M. Weiss, ‘‘Yesterday’s School Critic,’’ 
Teachers College Record, vol. 54, November, 1952, pp. 
77-82; and Bernard Mehl, ‘‘ Educational Criticism: Past 
and Present,’’ Progressive Education, vol. 30, March, 
1953, pp. 154-59. Lawrence A. Cremin, ‘‘The Curricu- 
lum Maker and His Critics: A Persistent American Prob- 
lem,’’ Teachers College Record, vol. 54, February, 1953, 
pp. 234-45. 
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that the organized and concentrated opposition by 
professional hate-mongers and rabble-rousers still 
constitutes a special threat which must be met by all 
who are interested in the future of education in this 
country. 

That the public and professional attitude to the 
schools cannot be dismissed as mere child’s play is 
evident from the abundance of printed material in 
all forms on the several aspects of the problem.4 In 
addition to the writings already available, there are at 
least two volumes which are promised to come from 
the presses within the next few months.® 

First of all, account will be taken of books, pam- 
phlets, and special issues of periodicals. “Educational 
Freedom in an Age of Anxiety,” edited by H. Gordon 
Hullfish of the Ohio State University, illustrates the 
current propensity for co-operative defense. The 12th 
yearbook of the John Dewey Society, this volume is 
made up of chapters by educationists and subject- 
matter specialists, a pattern of teamwork which will 
cause delight in some circles and consternation in 
others. The authors discourse upon the nature of 
freedom of inquiry and expression in education, to- 
gether with the steps to be taken in combating the cur- 
tailments of freedom. While much of the content is 
elementary and conventional, there are two unusual 
chapters on scientific research in the university and on 
military training from the sixth grade onward. Inter- 


4See the ‘‘List of Articles and Books Concerned with 
Recent Wave of Attacks on Public Edueation’’ (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education, NEA, 1953). 

5 One is being prepared for publication this fall by 
Prentice-Hall under the editorship of Clyde M. Hill and 
C. Winfield Seott, while the other will be a John Dewey 
Society Yearbook with Miles E. Cary as editor. 
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spersed with penetrating observations are unsophisti- 
cated attitudes with regard to the menace of Com- 
munism (pp. 15-17), superficial views on education 
(pp. 78-79), simplifications of history to the point of 
error (p. 154), and reactions that are 2 bit less than 
fair to opposing viewpoints on the controversial issue 
of church-state-school relations (pp. 194, 203). 

One of the most vigorous defenses of the current 
educational scenes is the January, 1952, issue of Pro- 
gressive Education,’ edited by Archibald W. Ander- 
son, University of Illinois. Entitled “Meeting the 
Attacks on Education,” this publication features ar- 
ticles by Anderson, William H. Burton of Harvard 
University, and William S. Gray of the University of 
Chicago on the basie theme of appraising critically the 
charges leveled at the schools of today. The findings 
of research and the laws of logie are used to demon- 
strate that education is currently as good as, if not 
indeed better than, that of yesteryear. Moreover, it 
is clearly shown that the critics are generally subjee- 
tive and ill-informed when they are not malevolent. 
The documentation of the first four articles is exeep- 
tionally thorough and precise, and together they con- 
stitute a reply of more permanent value than most of 
the more elaborately published works which uphold 
modern educational principles and practices. Ander- 
son’s opening article parallels the present writer's 
“Attack and Counterattack in American Education,” 
but it is more extensive in scope, detailed, and pene- 
trating. Admiration for the work of fellow crafts- 
man, however, is no reason for overlooking the con- 
stant injection of ideological slant in his articles and 
in the periodical at large. Slanted all of us are, but 
the writers in Progressive Education seem oblivious of 
the fact. One also gets the feeling that incomplete 
justice has been done to the views of the serious aca- 
demic critics of education, many of whom are too 
easily dismissed with facile adjectives or neatly turned 
expressions, or are not even mentioned at all. 

It is not at all surprising that schools of education 
have begun to take note in their courses of the educa- 
tional criticisms. In several instances, special courses 
and seminars have been built around the theme. 
“Let’s Look at the Attacks on the Schools,” edited by 
Harold Alberty, Ohio State University, is the product 
of one such course.” A lengthy, mimeographed bulle- 
tin, this is a co-operative report by the 17 students of 
Dr. Alberty’s graduate Workshop Group in Second- 
ary Education. Basically, the group analyzed the 
critical literature, administered a poll to laymen on 
the ten major criticisms, and then evaluated the criti- 

6 Other articles answering attacks on education can be 
found in the issues of May and October, 1951. 

7 Another is the detailed, mimeographed outline, ‘‘ Le- 
gitimate Complaints and Unwarranted Attacks on Certain 


Aspects of American Education,’’ edited by Herbert B. 
Bruner, School of Education, New York University, 1952. 
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cisms in the light of the principles of modern educa- 
tion as set up by themselves. While this is not just 
another graduate exercise, especially in view of the 
considerable research content and the genuine effort at 
interpretation and evaluation, it is not sufficiently 
satisfying on several counts. There are evidences of 
smugness about the new coupled with a sweeping dis- 
dain for the old, an uncritical attitude toward the self- 
stated principles, an unwarranted stress on public re- 
lations as a means of defense, failure to grapple with 
“honestly made” critiques (p. 34), and no eonsidera- 
tion of the ideas of the educationist-crities. 

Repetition, as with the Jesuits, is a key process in 
teaching the profession and the publie the facts about 
the status of the schools. “Faetors Affecting Ameri- 
ean Education,” a yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development edited by 
William Van Til of the University of Illinois, fur- 
nishes considerable data on the attackers and other 
information that ean be found elsewhere, but also in- 
cludes interesting analyses of the cultural forees un- 
derlying American education and the media which 
publicize the doings of the schools. This is an excel- 
lent source of reference material on the problem, pro- 
vided allowance is made for the oceasional bursts of 
excessive enthusiasm (e.g., pp. 81, 109) which, by im- 
plication at least, overshoot the mark of accurate re- 
buttal. Just what useful purpose is served by the 
reprinting of excerpts from The New York Times In- 
dex (pp. 175-90) is not clear to this writer, despite 
the editorial explanation. 

Less scholarly and more hysterical is “The Battle 
for Free Schools,” edited by Theodore Brameld, New 
York University. Consisting of nine articles reprinted 
from The Nation, this booklet deals with various con- 
troversial issues in American edueation as analyzed 
by several well-known and well-intentioned, if not 
always well-informed, personalities. Most of the 
articles do not go out of their way to be fair to dif- 
fering views, a fact which should shock no one at all 
familiar with The Nation’s record for non-objectivity. 

Apart from collections of original articles, there 
have appeared of late a few anthologies which bring 
together writings from miscellaneous sources. “New 
Challenges to Our Schools,” edited by Sturges F. 
Cary, associate editor, World Week, is a grab bag of 
extracts from newspaper reports, popular-magazine 
articles, and professional essays. The content is made 
up of statements on the newer educational develop- 
ments, critical problems facing American education, 
and attacks on the schools. The editor has supplied 
introductions to each section and occasional notes, but 
has succumbed to the temptation of using secondary 


reports from newspapers and periodicals where he 
could have quoted the accessible original sources. A 
good word should be said for the practice of present- 
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ing more than one side of a controversial issue and 
for the useful, if too selective, bibliography. On the 
whole, however, this volume is of moderate signifi- 
cance for research. 

Somewhat more substantial is “Freedom and Publie 
Education,” a group of condensed and reprinted writ- 
ings of recent date on the problems of current educa- 
tion, the attacks and the attackers, and some of the 
positive steps undertaken to improve the schools’ pub- 
lie relations. Edited by Ernest O. Melby, New York 
University, and Morton Puner, Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, this volume begins with Dr. 
Melby’s 16-page introduction which presents a well- 
written exposition of humane and noble ideals in edu- 
cation, but which also treats many debatable points as 
if they were universally accepted. Among the con- 
tributors, who include such distinguished persons as 
Karl J. MeGrath, James B. Conant, and Henry S. 
Commager, there are very few who represent a really 
critical attitude toward education. None of the writ- 
ings of I. L. Kandel and Bernard I. Bell, and none 
representing the viewpoints finding recent expression 
in Scientific Monthly, PMLA, AAUP Bulletin, and 
American Scholar are included. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how the “issues confronting American education 
today” can be discussed without reference to such 
ideas. Editorial excisions could have eliminated the 
excessive repetitiousness, the extent of which might 
have been more readily visible had there been an in- 
dex, as well as the glib historical generalizations and 
questionable statements to be found in the articles by 
Kilpatrick and others. 

As one of its many efforts to improve and defend 
publie education, the National Citizens Commission 
for the Publie Schools has sponsored the republica- 
tion of two addresses and an article, dating from 
1897-1902, by Walter Hines Page under the title, 
“The School that Built a Town.” 
remarks of this famous American are very timely and 
should convince many a waverer about the value of 
publie schools. 


The well-expressed 


Among his quotable statements is his 
conviction that education “is talked to death” (p. 
60), to which one might add that it is also written to 
death. The introduction by Roy E. Larsen, chairman 
of the commission, means well in its effort to depict 
“The Fight for Better Schools, 1826-1952,” and offers 
a good appreciation of Page, but it nowhere meets the 
promise in its title. 

“If anyone knows what ‘modern’ or ‘progressive’ 
education really is, I ought to,” admits Carleton Wash- 
burne, chairman of the education department of 
Brooklyn College and director of its 
Graduate Studies, in the preface of his “What Is Pro- 


Division of 


gressive Education?” This little book “for parents 


, 


and others” defines Progressive edueation with Aris- 


totelian precision as “education that is continually 
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progressing” (p. 73) and equates it with “education 
for democracy” (p. 49).2 As former superintendent 
of the Winnetka schools, a position which led to his 
name becoming a byword in several foreign countries, 
president of the Progressive Education Association, 
and current president of the New Education Fellow- 
ship, Dr. Washburne should be in a good position to 
elucidate the doctrines and practices of the type of 
education he espouses, and indeed he does give such 
insight (e.g., p. 54). However, he feels impelled to 
make claims without substantiating evidence (e.g., pp. 
23, 40-41) to the effect that educational virtue resides 
solely in Progressive education. He further distorts 
and vilifies the old school (pp. 38-39) and traditional 
education (pp. 106-07). Also of dubious service are 
his vague and sketchy description of the past of Pro- 
gressive education and his insouciant inroads into edu- 
cational history otherwise (pp. 143-44). There can 
be no denying Dr. Washburne’s right to defend Pro- 
gressive education from unwarranted attacks or to 
argue for its superiority over other forms of educa- 
tional thought and practice; what is not defensible, 
however, is his tendency to misrepresent the non- 
Progressive positions. It would be desirable for him 
to practice what he preaches: “Democracy calls for 
frank, objective analysis of all sides of every live 
issue” (p. 47). To the extent that he has not done 
just that, he has furnished fuel for the eritics of cur- 
rent education. 

There is no dearth of material in pamphlet and 
periodical form upholding the principles and tech- 
niques of modern, particularly Progressive, education 
and rebutting those who would deny their desirability 
and validity. Some writings adopt a rationally per- 
snasive attitude and a tone of almost broadminded 
conciliation. Others are more aggressive and scare- 
inducing in their approach. A customary tactic is to 
cite the results of public opinion surveys about what 
parents and citizens at large think about the work of 
the schools, but it is rare to find mention of studies 
which indicate substantial displeasure with Progres- 


8 Cf. Robert Ulich, ‘‘Man and Reality’? (New Haven: 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, n.d.), p. 51: ‘*. .. the 
methods and motivational techniques of progressive edu- 
cation were, at least in large part, nowhere so skillfully 
used as in the Hitler Schools of Nazi Germany.’’ 

9 E.q., ‘Here Are Your Schools,’’ a pamphlet reprint- 
ing a series of articles recently published in the Minnesota 
Journal of Education and in other Minnesota educational 
magazines; Hollis L. Caswell, ‘“‘The Great Reappraisal 
of Publie Edueation,’’ Teachers College Record, LIV, 
October, 1952, pp. 12-22; ‘*Keep Them Free’’ (Colum- 
bus: Ohio CIO Council, n.d.) ; Ernest O. Melby and Jack 
H. Pollack, ‘‘ Fighting Answers to Six Charges against 
Our Schools,’’ Parents’ Magazine, XXVII, September, 
1952, pp. 24-25, 124-33; John Bainbridge, ‘‘Save Our 
Sechools!’’ McCall’s, September, 1952; and James B. 
Carey, ‘Time to Get Angry’’ (Washington, D. C.: CIO, 
1953). See also the bibliography cited in footnote 4. 
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sive tendencies.'® Such a procedure does not lend itself 
to a candid examination of the facts. 

The by now common practice of condemning school 
textbooks on the basis of selected statements and pas- 
sages which offend individuals or groups has resulted 
in the production of replies'! to the criticisms and 
suggestions for the proper procedures of evaluating 
Unfortunately, sometimes the 
defense stoops to the level of the attacker in using 


instructional materials. 


smear terminology, innuendoes, and irrelevancies.!” 
One of the most interesting phases of the campaign 
to place modern education in the best possible light, 
especially vis-a-vis the educational efforts of earlier 
decades, is the preparation of articles of the then-and- 
now variety. Whether they are carefully docu- 
mented or subjectively argumentative, they usually 
conclude with the direct judgment or at least infer- 
ence that pupil achievement in knowledge and funda- 
mental skills is somewhat better nowadays than in 
previous times. Undoubtedly, the results of the com- 
parative testing are worthy of serious attention, de- 
spite the fact that virtually none of the experts give 
any thought to the question of how long the pupils 
“retain their knowledge and ability to use the tools 
successfully.”!4 It must be realized, however, that the 
persistent reports of weakness in the basic subjects 
on the part of high-school and college students cannot 
be attributed solely to enemies of education.’> Re- 


10 The New York Times, August 18, 1952; Robert 
S. Moyer, ‘‘What Do You Think about Your Publie 
Schools?’’ Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XXX, Sep- 
tember, 1952, pp. 5-7; M. R. Sumption, ‘‘School and 
Community Relationships,’’ Review of Educational Re- 
search, XXII, October, 1952, p. 326. 

11 E.g., ‘*The Textbook in America: A Symposium,’’ 
Saturday Review, XXXV, April 19, 1952; Edward N. 
Saveth, ‘‘What to Do about ‘Dangerous’ Textbooks,’’ 
Commentary, February, 1952, reprint; ‘‘The American 
Way of Publishing—Your Safeguard against Subversion 
in Textbooks’’ (New York: American Textbook Publish- 
ers Institute, n.d.) ; and John H. Haefner, ‘‘The Battle 
of the Books,’’ NEA Journal, April, 1953, pp. 227-28. 

12 See, for instance, Kenneth M. Gould, ‘‘ The Scarsdale 
Story,’’ The Humanist, 1952, No. 4, pp. 145-59. 

13 These are too numerous to cite. Probably the most 
cautious in its conclusions is William S. Gray and Wil- 
liam J. Iverson, ‘‘ How Well Do Pupils Read?’’ Elemen- 
tary School Journal, LIII, September, 1952, pp. 19-26. 

i4 J, L. Kandel, ‘‘To Meet the Attacks on Schools,’’ 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 75: 299, May 10, 1952. 

15 According to Frances O. Triggs, ‘‘ Remedial Read- 
ing’’ (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1943), p. 3, ‘‘there is evidence to show that approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the young people entering our col- 
leges and universities read less efficiently than does the 
average eighth-grade pupil.’’ On student incompetence 
in reading and other skills, see ‘‘ English Preparation in 
Secondary Education’’ (School and College Conference 
on English, n.p., 1948) ; Robert H. Shaffer, ‘‘The Effect 
of English Deficiency upon a Student’s Adjustment in Col- 
lege’’ (Bloomington: Division of Research and Field Ser- 
vices, 1948); Arthur E. Traxler, ‘‘Spelling in College,’’ 
Journal of Higher Education, XIX, May, 1948, pp. 256- 
59; I. L. Kandel, ‘‘ The Danger of Complacency,’’ SCHOOL 
AND Society, 76: 355-56, December 6, 1952; Ralph H. 
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gardless of the reasons that are adduced to explain 
this lamentable state of affairs, the nation cannot 
afford to be satisfied with the end-products of its 
school systems. 

With so much blasting at education it is but natural 
that some should be reserved for educators. Although 
the aptly termed “persisting prejudice against the 
professor of pedagogy”?® dates back practically to the 
very inception of that office,'? it is only in recent years 
that academic opposition has become concentrated. 
The current campaign against professors of education 
has been inaugurated at the University of Illinois, 
with Harry J. Fuller as the thrower of the pass," 
Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., as the receiver who is making 
a determined bid for a touchdown,'® and Stewart S. 


Cairns as the interference runner.2° These scholars 


attack, often with brilliant phrasing and righteous in- 





Lane, ‘‘ Just Try to Beat the Dutch in Language Arts!’’ 
Elementary English, XXX, May, 1953, pp. 289-92; Saul 
Bloch, ‘‘ Business’ Appraisal of Our High School Gradu- 
ates,’’ High Points, XXXV, March, 1953, pp. 46-50; 
‘*High School Youth Held Deficient in Spelling, Arith- 
metic, Writing,’’ The New York Times, June 17, 1952; 
and ‘‘High School Students Entering Business Found 
Poorly Trained in Fundamentals,’’ The New York Times, 
May 28, 1953. An official survey of ‘‘Instruction in 
English and Speech’’ ({Brooklyn]: Board of Education 
of the City of New York, 1952), p. 184, ‘‘The achieve- 
ment of many of our students in the tests in reading, 
speaking, and writing was not satisfactory.’’ There is 
much literature on remedial reading in high school and 
college. It is an open question at least as to whether 
remedial instruction is necessary on the graduate level. 

16 William C. Bagley, ‘‘The Persisting Prejudice 
against the Professor of Pedagogy,’’ SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY, 57: 191-93, February 13, 1943. 

17 Criticisms of the early normal schools and of their 
post-Civil War successors can be found in the contempo- 
rary periodicals. Joseph Payne, in ‘‘The Science and 
Art of Education’’ (New York: Steiger, 1876), p. 2, 
quotes a professional teacher who described pedagogy as 
‘*frothy stuff’? and ‘‘mere quackery.’’ More or less 
justified barbs at professors of education have been 
hurled by Abraham Flexner, Jacques Barzun, Robert M. 
Hutchins, and innumerable lesser lights. An example 
of a particularly sweeping denunciation is Lane Cooper’s 
description of Socrates’ opinion of the Sophists, ‘‘ profes- 
sors of education who mostly had no real knowledge, as 
the corresponding class of persons in our day know noth- 
ing in particular, are not productive scholars, and con- 
sequently have no basis for their generalizations’’ 
(‘*Plato,’’?’ London: Oxford University Press, 1938, p. 
lii). 

18‘*The Emperor’s New Clothes, or Prius Dementat,’’ 
Scientific Monthly, LXXII, January, 1951, pp. 32-41. 

19‘ Aimlessness in Edueation,’’ Scientific Monthly, 
LXXV, August, 1952, pp. 109-16; ‘‘ Liberal Edueation 
and a Liberal Nation,’’? American Scholar, X XI, Spring, 
1952, pp. 139-49; ‘‘Life-Adjustment Education: A Cri- 
tique,’?’ AAUP Bulletin, XXXVIII, Autumn, 1952, pp. 
413-41; and ‘‘Resolutions coneerning Publie Eduea- 
tion,’’ SCHOOL AND Society, 77: 68-70, January 31, 1953. 
See also William C. Trow, ‘‘ Professional Education and 
the Disciplines: An Open Letter to Professor Bestor,’’ 
Scientific Monthly, LX XVI, March, 1953, pp. 149-52, and 
the various pro-and-con letters in that journal. 

20‘*Mathemitics and the Educational Octopus,’’ Sot- 
entific Monthly, LXXVI, April, 1953, pp. 231-40. 
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dignation, the weak spots in teacher training, such as 
repetitious and contentless courses. Moreover, atten- 
tion is focussed on the impact, deplorable in the eyes 
of tae critics, of educationists on the secondary-school 
curriculum. A great deal of such thunder has already 
been anticipated within the ranks of the professors of 
education by William C. Bagley, Ross L. Finney, 
Henry C. Morrison, I. L. Kandel, and others.*4_ The 
stereotyping and collective vituperation by Bestor and 
his colleagues take virtually no notice of this résis- 
tance. Nor do the learned professors make much use 
of the laws of logic and the principles of scientific 
and historical research.2? Had they done so, they 
would have uncovered scholarship among education- 
ists, solid courses in education, opposition to aimless- 
ness, and a serious regard for a curriculum of sub- 
Per contra, they would also have discovered 
much dirty linen in the non-education (including lib- 
eral-arts) fields. What is needed is not pot-shots as 
much as impartial and accurate criticism and a co- 
ordinated effort by representatives of all disciplines 
to eradicate pedagogical malpractices in all areas.** 

Most of the foregoing was concerned with the de- 
fense writings. It is time to take note of some of the 
critical books and pamphlets.24 Canon Bernard Id- 


stance, 


dings Bell’s incisive analyses of American education 
have always been a delight to read, even if he overshot 


his mark on oceasion. His “Crowd Culture” seeks to 
examine the basie factors in “the American Way of 
Life”—the cultural pattern, the school, and the church. 
He repeats his strictures against the modern school 
with his customary urbanity, but with less skill and 
penetration than in “Crisis in Education.” The dedi- 
cation of “This Farce Called Education,” by Robert E. 
Kahrhoff, former teacher in high school and in Saint 
Louis University, is indicative of the tone of the book: 
“To the Children—May God help you, because your 
teachers cannot.” In a smart-alecky, dogmatic style, 
Mr. Kahrhoff declares war on textbook writing, lec- 
turing, group discussion, “this disease called progres- 
sive education” (p. 94), but argues for the Socratic 
method and against racial and religious prejudice. 
There is little in the book that should prompt anyone 

21 £.9., Paul Klapper, ‘‘Inflation in Educational Cur- 
ricula,’’ Scoot anD Society, 71: pp. 1-9, January 7, 
1950. 

22 It must be admitted that educationists replying to 
Bestor et al. are also frequently guilty of the same faults 
that they criticize. 

23 The New York Times, May 25-28, 1953, reported a 
controversy at the University of Nevada between educa- 
tionists and non-educationists. The details appear in- 
sufficient and too confusing to allow judgment. If, as 
the facts appear to indicate, there is an attempt to stifle 
curricular criticism by subject specialists, the principle 
of academic freedom should be upheld. 

24 Thomas E. Law’s ‘‘Get Out, Dr. Fogg,’’ advertised 
in ScHoo. AND Society, March, 28, 1953, and previously 
listed in its ‘‘ Recent Publications’’ column, was unavail- 
able in spite of several requests sent to the publisher. 
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to take it seriously.*®° “ ‘Progressive’ Poison in Public 
Education,” by Milo F. McDonald, former principal 
of Bushwick High School (Brooklyn) and professor 
of education at St. John’s University, abounds with 
unsubstantiated fulminacions against the activity pro- 
gram and other aspects of “progressive” (sic) educa- 
tion. It is hard to be impressed by one who says that 
“all ‘progressive’ education is dangerous” (p. 27) and 
that it results in “happy illiterates, future candidates, 
as juvenile delinquents, for correctional institutions” 
(p. 14). Unpalatable as the publications by Kahrhoff 
and MeDonald may be, they are still on a level above 
that of the literature disseminated by the hate-mon- 
gering National Council for American Education.”® 

A considerable portion of the criticism leveled at 
education deals with alleged subversive teachings in 
the colleges, Communists as professors, the extent of 
academic freedom, and the procedures of legislative 
committees in investigating Communism in_#institu- 
tions of higher learning.27 The last-mentioned issue 
has received full treatment in a series of volumes, 
“Cornell Studies in Civil Liberty.”*® In general, 
these documented books denounce the activities of the 
anti-subversive investigative committees in half a 
dozen states and uphold the right of the Communist 
teacher to his position. Although written by qualified 
persons, these studies reveal often numerous lapses 
from dispassionate reporting and analysis. Going to 
the other extreme, there are some who will deny aca- 
demie freedom even to those who expound in good 
faith doctrines which go contrary to majority 
opinion.2® The most salubrious standpoint, in the 

25 Former Justice Paxton Blair, Supreme Court, State 
of New York, is one of those who did take it seriously: 
‘«The Need for New Directions in Education,’’ New York 
State Bar Bulletin, XXV, February, 1953, pp. 49-68. 

26 Of the same order is Irene C. Kuhn’s ‘‘ Your Child 
Is Their Target,’’ American Legion Magazine, LII, June, 
1952, pp. 18-19, 54-60. 

27 William I’, Russell, ‘‘ American vs. European Policies 
Regarding Communism and Edueation,’’ Teachers Col- 
lege Record, LIV, January, 1953, pp. 175-83; Agnes E. 
Meyer, ‘‘Freedom of the Mind,’? NEA News, VII, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1953; Robert M. MaclIver, ‘‘The Freedom to 
Search for Knowledge,’’ The New York Times Maga- 
zine, pp. 12, 42, 44; ‘* How Can Our Colleges Stay Free?’’ 
City College Alumnus, April, 1953; J. B. Matthews, 
‘<Communism and the Colleges,’’ American Mercury, 
LXXVI, May, 1953, pp. 111-44; and ‘‘It Did Happen 
at Rutgers,’’ Educational Record, XXXIV, April, 1953, 
pp. 154-78. 

28 Edward L. Barrett, Jr., ‘‘The Tenney Committee’’; 
Lawrence A, Chamberlain, ‘‘ Loyalty and Legislative Ac- 
tion’’; and Vern Countryman, ‘‘Un-American Activities 
in the State of Washington’’—all published by the Cor- 
nell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 1951, $5.00 each. 
See also the summary volume: Walter Gellhorn, editor, 
‘«The States and Subversion’’ (Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1952, $5.00). 

29 E.g., William F. Buckley, Jr., ‘‘God and Man at 
Yale’’ (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1951). Among the 
many critiques of this book is Peter Viereck’s ‘‘Shame 
and Glory of the Intellectuals’’ (Boston: Beacon, 1953), 
pp. 60-63, 293-301. 
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judgment of the present writer, is one which would 
grant full freedom and responsibility to all teachers 
save those committed to conspiratorial policies.°° In 
this way, any reasonable person would be more easily 
convinced of the justice of the prine’ples and practice 
of academic freedom. The unreasonable individual, 
of course, will not be swayed by any consideration 
other than his own conviction that the professor must 
take orders blindly. 

A guide for action by school superintendents in 
steering clear between the danger of non-interference 
with subversive teaching on the one hand and control 
of teachers’ thoughts on the other has been provided 
in “The School Administrator and Subversive Activi- 
ties.” Written by E. Edmund Reutter, Jr., assistant 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, as a Ph.D. thesis in the same institution 
under the direction of Willard S. Elsbree, this well- 
organized study brings together many details on 
teacher loyalty oaths and other aspects of the “ad- 
ministration of restraints on alleged subversive activi- 
ties of public school personnel.’’*! Of special inter- 
est are the results of a questionnaire submitted to 236 


public-school leaders. Competently documented, in- 


formative, and objective, this volume has undoubted 
usefulness in defending the schools against irrespon- 
sible attacks involving the issue of subversiveness. It 


could have been even more useful if it had analyzed 
and interpreted more profoundly the data it adduces. 
Also, for a doctoral thesis it should have had more 
substance. 

Certain points need restatement and re-emphasis in 
any analysis of the current attitude toward educa- 
tion.32, There must be an open mind to lay and pro- 
fessional criticism and a unified defense against un- 
founded attacks. Instead of mere lip service to “hon- 
est criticism,” angry dismissal of the ideas of serious 


30 Cf. Sidney Hook, ‘‘Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No’’ 
(New York: John Day, 1953). While not applauding 
every statement in this book, the present writer feels that 
it is the best and fairest analysis of the problem of the 
Communist teacher. See also James P. Baxter, III, 
‘*Freedom in Edueation,’’ pp. 40-55, in Henry 8. Com- 
mager et al., ‘‘Civil Liberties under Attack’’ (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1951). Among 
those defending the right of the Communist to teach are 
Francis Biddle, ‘‘The Fear of Freedom’’ (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, 1951), pp. 155-81; Alan Barth, ‘‘ The 
Loyalty of Free Men’’ (New York: Viking, 1951), pp. 
217-18, 221-22, 229; and Countryman, op. cit., pp. 381-87. 

31 See also the report of the Subcommittee to Investi- 
gate the Administration of the Internal Security Act and 
Other Internal Security Laws, Committee on the Judici- 
ary, U. S. Senate, ‘‘Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process,’’ January-March, 1953; and Paul W. 
Shafer, ‘‘Is There a ‘Subversive’ Movement in the Pub- 
lic Schools?’’ (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1952). 

32 The criticisms of Unesco will be discussed in a sepa- 
rate article. 
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academic critics,3? dogmatism with reference to sub- 
ject matter in the curriculum,** an excessive expendi- 
ture of energy in attacking the attackers, and a pre- 
occupation with the problems of public relations,*® it 
would seem preferable for the educational profession 
and the friendly laity to encourage an attitude of in- 
telligent, scientific skepticism with regard to what the 
schools are seeking to accomplish. It is not the best 
policy to exalt the present achievement at the expense 
of the past or to glorify Progressivism as against more 
conservative educational viewpoints, since a thorough- 
going study of the relative contexts of earlier and 
recent scores on school tests will undoubtedly reveal 
more complex conclusions than have hitherto been 
published. 

Specialists in education who desire to have the pub- 
lie and the academic profession respect their efforts 
would do well to give serious attention to the foun- 
dations of education, educational history, comparative 
education, the psychology of human relations, and ap- 
plied logic. 
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QUALITY IN EDUCATION 

IN a recent discussion of the meaning of democracy 
in education the point was made by one of the par- 
ticipants, a professional educator, that there are more 
students enrolled in the Negro colleges of this country 
than there are students enrolled in all the universities 
of Great Britain. To the objection that in such a 
comparison the question of standards and quality 
should be considered, he replied that these are not 
important. 

It was something of this kind that the president of 
Princeton University, Harold W. Dodds, must have 
had in mind in his address, “Does a Man Have a 
Right to Pay for the Education of his Son?” In the 
course of his remarks he stated that he was sternly 
rebuked by a senator who warned him against treason 
to American ideals when he argued before a Senate 
Committee in favor of exempting from military ser- 
vice young men with scientific and technological 
promise. According to the senator “America will not 
permit the rise of any aristocracy of brains in the 
United States any more than she will support an 
aristocracy of wealth or family inheritance.” Dr. 
Dodds comment follows: 


Unfortunately, he did express a widely held but dang- 
erous philosophy, viz., that democracy is conceivable only 
in terms of a uniform education for all in which no vari- 
ations in treatment according to talents will be permitted. 
The assertion that to be democratic, public education 
must ignore the gifted would have shocked even the most 
democratically inclined of the Founding Fathers, includ- 
ing Thomas Jefferson himself. 


(Incidentally, Thomas Jefferson himself advocated 
the selection of the “aristoi.’’) 

The paradox has been noted that professional edu- 
cators so frequently ignore the results of research in 


their own fields. On the one side there are volumes 
of studies of individual differences, and on the other 
a tendency to level intellectual aptitudes to a mediocre 
standard or a common denominator. 

While Dr. Dodds in the particular address under 
discussion was building up an argument for the right 
of independent schools to exist, the challenge of his 
criticism of mass education is likely to be echoed again 
and again until the rights of able and gifted boys and 
girls to the education appropriate to their abilities 
are realized. Already, only a few days after Dr. 
Dodds delivered his address, a whole volume appeared 
devoted to the subject. Indirectly but nevertheless 
cogently the report of the National Manpower Coun- 
cil, “A Poliey for Scientific and Professional Man- 
power,” (Columbia University Press) is a plea for 
the more careful husbanding of the nation’s human 
resources.—I, L. K. 


TEXTBOOK SALES, 1952 

Less than two per cent of the nation’s educational 
budget went for textbooks during 1952. Only $3.31 
was spent for textbooks for each elementary- and 
high-school pupil in 1952, an increase from the $3.09 
per pupil spent in 1951. Each college student spent 
an average of $12.70 on textbooks last year, less than 
any year since the end of World War II. 

According to Lloyd W. King, executive secretary, 
American Textbook Publishers Institute, the estimated 
total textbook sales increased from $141,550,000 in 
1951 to $152,350,000 in 1952. Although college text- 
book sales were 4.4 per cent below 1951 sales, ele- 
mentary- and high-school sales increased 12.7 per cent, 
accounting for the 7.8 per cent general increase. 

These figures were estimated on the basis of de- 
tailed reports from 55 publishers, compiled by an in- 
dependent agency employed by the institute to make 
an annual survey of the textbook industry. The 55 
publishers were responsible for 90.3 per cent of the 
total elementary- and high-school textbook business 
and 91.6 per cent of the college textbook business in 
the United States. 

Although total sales were at their highest point in 
history, Mr. King emphasized that the reporting pub- 
lishers’ net profits remained practically the same, in- 
creasing to 5.2 per cent of sales in 1952 from 5.0 per 
cent in 1951. Publishers have tried to hold down 
prices, and as a result prices have lagged far behind 
production eosts. Since 1939 catalogue prices of ele- 
mentary- and high-school books have increased 88 per 
cent, but in that same period production costs have 
increased 106 per cent. College book prices have in- 
ereased only 50 per cent since 1939, but production 
costs have soared 91 per cent in that same period. 

Authors’ royalties, at 8.9 per cent, and federal in- 
come taxes, at 6.4 per cent, ate up more of the sales 
dollar than was returned in net profits. Royalties 
were lower than the 9.2 per cent of the sales dollar 
in 1951, but income taxes were up from 5.7 per cent 
in 1950 and 1951. 

Actual “manufacturing costs” (production, manu- 
facturing, maintenance, royalties, editorial) again con- 
sumed more than half (51.2 per cent) of the text- 
book sales dollar as they have for several years. Sell- 
ing expenses amounted to only 13.8 per cent in 1952, 
a reduction of 0.1 per cent from the previous year. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Competitions for United States Government schol- 
arships for graduate study abroad for 1954-55 are 
now open, according to Kenneth Holland, president, 
Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th 
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Street, New York. A brochure describing overseas 
study awards under the Fulbright Program and the 
Buenos Aires Convention Program has just been pub- 
lished by the institute, and application blanks are 
available at that agency or in the offices of Fulbright 
advisers on college and university campuses. 

The Fulbright and Buenos Aires Convention Pro- 
grams are part of the educational exchange activities 
of the Department of State. They will give almost 
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1,000 American citizens the chance to study abroad 
during the 1954-55 academic year. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Fulbright Program in 1947, over 2,700 
American students have gone abroad under its aus- 
pices and 900 more are scheduled to go in September, 
1953. Under the older Buenos Aires Convention Pro- 
gram, 16 Latin-American countries have each offered 
awards to one or two Americans a year since the pro- 
gram’s inception in 1937. 





NOTICE: Because of higher production and other 
costs, SCHOOL AND Society will be published biweekly 
in July and August. The first issue in July will ap- 
pear on the 11th of the month. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

George A. Christenberry, dean, Men’s College, and 
professor of biology, Furman University (Greenville, 
S. Car.), has been named president, Shorter College 
(Rome, Ga.), effective July 1, succeeding Charles 
Watson Burts, whose resignation was reported in 
these columns, April 18, 1953. 


John R. Richards, whose appointment as director, 
Office of Research Service, New York University, was 
noted in ScHoot anv Society, December 20, 1952, has 
been named vice-chancellor, the Oregon System of 
Higher Education, effective July 15. 

Philip Bard, professor of physiology and director 
of the department, School of Medicine, the Johns 
Hopkins University (Baltimore 18, Md.), has been 
appointed dean of the medical faculty, effective July 
1, to succeed Alan M. Chesney, who will retire the end 
of this month after nearly 25 years as dean, School 
of Medicine. In addition to his new duties, Dr. Bard 
will continue as director of the department of 
physiology. 

Jacob D. Hyman, professor of law, the Law School, 
the University of Buffalo (N. Y.), has been named 
dean of the school, succeeding Philip Halpern. Clin- 
ton M. Osborn, professor of biology, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University, has been appointed chairman of the de- 
partment to sueceed Albert R. Shadle, who will con- 
tinue at the university as professor of biology. 

Ossian R. MacKenzie, assistant dean, the Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia University, has been 
appointed dean of the new School of Business, the 
Pennsylvania State College, effective August 1. 

Miguel A. de Capriles, associate dean, School of 
Law, New York University, has been appointed di- 
rector of the new Office of Institutional Research and 
Educational Planning, effective September 1. Pro- 


fessor de Capriles will take a leave of absence from his 
regular duties at the university to devote himself to 
his new assignment. 


The Reverend Trafford P. Maher, S.J., director of 
the workshop on human relations, Saint Louis Univer- 
sity, has been named director of the department of edu- 
cation, succeeding the Reverend Raymond J. Bishop, 
S.J., who will remain on the university faculty. Ray- 
mond J. Heilman, a former judge advocate at the war 
crimes trials, Wurzburg, Germany, has been appointed 
a visiting professor of law, effective September 1. 
Also appointed to the faculty was Elias J. Chiasson, 
who will assume the duties of instructor in English in 
September. 


Francis S. Merritt, director, the Haystack Moun- 
tain School of Crafts (Liberty, Me.), will sueceed 
Robert Wade when the latter retires this month after 
14 years as director of the department of art, Brad- 
ford (Mass.) Junior College. 


Elfriede Frederick Brown, whose appointment as 
professor of home economies, University of Utah, was 
reported in ScHoo. anp Soctetry, October 23, 1948, 


has been appointed director of the department of 
home economics, Milwaukee-Downer College (Wis.), 
effective in September. 


Stanley R. Harris, whose election as superintendent 
of the West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and Blind 
(Romney) was reported in these columns, July 26, 
1941, has been named assistant registrar, West Vir- 
ginia University, to sueceed Lyle E. Herod, who re- 
signed to assume the post of registrar and director of 

Alderson-Broaddus (Philippi, 
Betty Boyd, the university’s assistant dean 


admissions, College 
W. Va.). 
of women, has been appointed associate director of a 
seminar to be held in Europe this summer. The 
seminar, sponsored by the YMCA and 
YWCA, will interviews with Clare Booth 
Luce, U. S. Ambassador to Italy, and Marshal Tito of 


Yugoslavia. 


national 


feature 


Franklin B. Krauss and Bertil G. Anderson have been 
appointed respectively heads of the departments of 
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Romance languages and of zoology and entomology, 
the Pennsylvania State College. Dr. Krauss has 
served the college as professor of Latin. Dr. Ander- 
sop has previously served as professor of biology, 
West Virginia University. Both appointments will 
be effective on July 1. David C. Duncan, professor 
of physics, will retire with emeritus rank at the end 
of this month after 35 years’ service to the college. 


Lowell Martin, whose appointment as associate dean, 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, was 
noted in these columns, February 1, 1947, has been 
named Melvil Dewey Professor of Library Service. 
Carl M. White, whose appointment as dean of the 
school and director of the university libraries was re- 
ported in these columns, March 6, 1943, will resign 
from his latter post, effective July 1, to devote him- 
self completely to the duties of dean, Faculty mem- 
bers recently promoted at the university included: to 
professorships, Mario A. Pei (Romance philology), 
Millard Meiss (fine arts), Hugh Borton (Japanese), 
Howard KR. Marraro (Italian), and Moses Hadas 
(Greek and Latin); to associate professorships, Alice 
I. Bryan (library service), Michael T. Florinsky (eco- 
nomics), George W. Hibbitt (speech), Herbert Hy- 
man (sociology), and Ernest I. Stewart (physical 
education) ; and to assistant professorships, Quentin 
Anderson and Joseph A. Mazzeo (English), Margaret 
Bancroft (history), Coleman H. Benedict (Greek and 
Latin), John C. Cooley (philosophy), EK. Douglas 
Hamilton (journalism), Marion M. Lasley and 
Susana Redondo (Spanish), Carl <A. Viggiani 
(French), Uriel Weinreich (Atran Chair in Yiddish 
Language, Literature, and Culture), and Robert L. 
Taylor (mathematics). 

Nabih Amin Faris, professor of Arab history and 
chairman of the department, the American University 
(Beirut, Lebanon), has been appointed the first Rose 
Morgan Visiting Professor, University of Kansas. 

Horacio Harrington, chairman, department of geol- 
ogy, Buenos Aires University (Argentina), has been 
named visiting professor of geology, Hamilton Col- 
lege (Clinton, N. Y.), for the academic year 1953-54, 
succeeding Philip Oxley. 

Edward T. McCormick, president, American Stock 
Exchange, has been appointed special lecturer in fin- 
ance, School of Business and Public Administration, 
Cornell University, for the academie year 1953-54. 
Carl H. Chatters, executive director of the Ameri- 
ean Municipal Association (Chicago), also has been 
appointed to the staff of the school as a special lecturer 
in public administration. 

Milton Orchin, chief, organic chemistry section, 


research and development branch, office of synthetic 
liquid fuels, Bureau of Mines, has been appointed as- 
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sociate professor of applied science, University of 
Cincinnati (Ohio). 

Recent advancements in staff at Franklin and 
Marshall College (Lancaster, Pa.) were: to associate 
professorship, Ivan W. LeFevre (education); and 
to assistant professorships, Daniel R. Crusius (Ger- 
man), Sidney Wise and John H. Vanderzell (political 
science), William J. Iannicelli (physical education), 
Hugh A. Gault (music), Charles H. Holzinger (sociol- 
ogy), and Fred A. Snavely (chemistry). 

Appointments as assistant professors at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois were as follows: Sam S. Barkulis (bio- 
logical chemistry, College of Medicine), Joseph 
Larner (biochemistry), and Norman F. Oebker (horti- 
culture). 


James F. Gray, formerly lecturer (summer semes- 
ters), Graduate School of Elementary Education, 
Boston University, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education, School of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh (Pa.), effective July 1. 

Lynn Kirtland and Helen Frances Greef have been 
appointed respectively assistant professors of classics 
and of chemistry, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), ef- 
fective July 1. Mr. Kirtland is presently a lieutenant 
commander in the U. 8S. Navy. Professor Greef has 
served as associate professor of chemistry, Bethel 
College (North Newton, Kans.). 


Gerhard Otto Walter Mueller has been appointed 
instructor in law, School of Law, University of Wash- 
ington (Seattle 5), effective September 1. The fol- 
lowing faculty members wili be‘on leaves of absence: 
Harry Maybury Cross, professor of law (fall semes- 
ter, 1953), Edith Woodcock, associate professor of 
music (winter semester, 1953-54), and Boris Abbott 
Jacobsohn, assistant professor of physics (fall and 
winter semesters, 1953-54). 


Virgil M. Hancher, whose appointment as president, 
State University of Iowa, was reported in these col- 
umns, October 19, 1940, was recently elected presi- 
dent, National Association of State Universities. 
Herman L, Donovan, president, University of Ken- 
tucky, was elected vice-president. Members of the 
association’s executive committee are: Albert Ray 
Olpin, president, University of Utah; Albert N. Jorg- 
ensen, president, University of Connecticut; James 
Hart, chancellor, University of Texas; Howard L. 
Bevis, president, Ohio State University; and Irvin 
Stewart, president, West Virginia University. 


Charles R. Hulac, whose assumption of duties as 
director of admissions, Lafayette College (Easton, 
Pa.), was reported in ScHoo. ANp Society, July 15, 
1950, has resigned to accept a commission from the 
American Friends of the Middle East to create a pro- 
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gram that will enable Iranian students to prepare 
themselves for study in the U. S. 


Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), has announced 
the retirements of the following staff members: 
Charles C. Mierow, professor of biography; Bertha 
R. Linnell, associate professor of music education; 
and Ruth F. Eliot, assistant professor of English. 


Coming Events 

West Virginia University’s College of Education will 
present the Sixth Annual Summer Education Con- 
ference, June 22-26. The conference theme will be 
“Better Teaching for Better Schools.” 


The Iowa Child Welfare Research Station will hold 
the 26th Annual Iowa Conference on Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Education at the State University of 
Iowa, June 23-24. Ernest G. Osborne, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will address the conference on “Parents, Teachers, and 
the Individual Child.” Paul Misner, superintendent 
of schools, Glencoe (Ill.), will discuss “The Responsi- 
bility of the School in Seeking Close Teacher-Parent 
Relationships.” James L. Hymes, Jr., professor of 
education, George Peabody College for Teachers 
(Nashville 4, Tenn.), will speak on “How Parents 
Can Help Their Children at School.” 


The education departments of the United Kingdom 
will sponsor the Eighth International Congress on 
Home Economies in Edinburgh, Scotland, August 
12-18. Mildred Horton, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Home Economies Association, will head a dele- 
gation of about 80 home economists from the U. 58. 
The congress, which has been granted the patronage 
of Queen Elizabeth II, will be the eighth international 
meeting of the Fédération Internationale de |’En- 
seignment Ménager. The purpose of this interna- 
tional federation is “to encourage the development of 
home economies in every country, with the co-opera- 
tion of tne public authorities and of the educational, 
scientific, and professional organizations.” 


Recent Deaths 

Oscar A. Leutwiler, professor emeritus of mechani- 
eal engineering, University of Illinois, died, May 31, 
at the age of seventy-six years, according to a report 
received by SCHOOL AND Society, June 15. Mr. Leut- 
wiler had served as instructor in mechanical engineer- 
ing (1901-03), Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.) ; 
assistant professor of machine design (1903-15), pro- 
fessor (1915-34), and head of the department of me- 
chanical engineering (1934-45), University of Illinois. 


Albert Ernest Jenks, professor emeritus of anthro- 
pology, University of Minnesota, died, June 6, at the 


age of eighty-three years. Dr. Jenks had served as 
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assistant ethnologist and ethnologist (1901-02), Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology (Washington, D. C.); 
assistant chief and chief (1902-05), Ethnological 
Survey of the Philippine Islands; assistant professor 
of sociology (1906-07), and professor of anthropology 
(1907-35), University of Minnesota. 


Robert Murray Haig, MeVickar Professor Emeritus 
of Political EKeonomy, Columbia University, died, 
June 10, at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. Haig had 
served the university as a member of the faculty 
(1912-16), professor of business administration 
(1916-31), MeVickar Professor of Political Economy 
(1931-43), and chairman of the department (1940- 
43). 

Tihamer I. Fabinyi, professor of banking and inter- 
national economics, Boston College Graduate School 
of Economies, died, June 10, at the age of sixty-two 
years. Professor Fabinyi, who was born in Hungary, 
had served as minister of commerce, industry, and 
finance for the government of that country before 
coming to the United States; professor of economies, 
Boston College; and lecturer on economics, Boston 
University. 

Joseph L. Bustard, assistant state commissioner of 
education, New Jersey, died, June 13, at the age of 
fifty-six years. Mr. Bustard had served as teacher 
and coach (1919-21), Butler (N. J.) public schools; 
principal (1921-37), Roselle (N. J.) elementary 
school; superintendent of schools (1937-45), Roselle 
(N. J.); and assistant state commissioner of educa- 
tion (since 1945). 


Henry Kissinger Dick, professor emeritus of English, 
Columbia University, died, June 14, at the age of 
Professor Dick had served the uni- 


sixty-six years. 
versity from 1920 to 1952. 


Recent ) af i; 
: ® 


BECQUER, GUSTAVO ADOLFO. Rimas. Pp. xix +99. 
Editorial Kapelusz, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1953. 
With a prologue and notes by Fermin Estrella Gutiérrez. 

e 

BUNTING, JAMES E. (Editor). Private Independent 
Schools: The American Private Schools for Boys and 
Girls. Pp. viii+687. James E. Bunting, 12 North 
Main Street, Wallingford, Conn. 1953. $5.00. 

A directory and guide for parents and teachers, boarding 
schools, day schools, and Junior colleges with or without 


church affiliations and operating for the most part as edu- 
cational corporations under state charters. 


° 

GUIDO y SPANO, CARLOS. Autobiografia. Pp. xiv + 

111. Editorial Kapelusz, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
1953. 





Mythology. Pp. 335.  Iilus- 
The New American Library 


HAMILTON, EDITH. 
trated by Steele Savage. 
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of World Literature, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 
22. 1953. 50 cents. 
These great stories from Greek, Roman, and Norse mythol- 
ogy are the fountainhead of all literature. 

e 


HUGFES, EVERETT CHERRINGTON, AND HELEN 
MacGILL HUGHES. Where Peoples Meet: Racial 
and Ethnic Frontiers. Pp. 204. The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Ill. 1952. $3.50. 

The authors insist that when one strips away the immedi- 
ate political and polemical use of many studies, there is 
little left that can instruct the student interested in racial 
relations, One can gain insight and breadth of knowledge 
only where all parties to race relations are studied, so that 
we study not only the “Negro” problem, but the ‘‘white’’ 
problem as well. - 

e 


KNIGHT, EDGAR W. Readings in Educational Ad- 
ministration. Pp. xvi+534. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York 17. 1953. $4.85. 

A collection of documents and edited original sources of 
information in educational administration. 
e 


LUECK, WILLIAM R._ An Introduction to Teaching. 
Pp. ix+484. Henry Holt and Company, New York 
17. 1953. $4.00. 

This is designed especially for classes beginning their pro- 
fessional training in colleges and universities specializing 
in teacher education. 

e 


MATTUCK, ISRAEL. Jewish Ethics. Pp. ix+158, 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York 3, 153. 
Text, $1.80; trade, $2.40. 

An account of Jewish ethics in its theoretical and practical 
aspects. 
@ 

MEAD, HUNTER. Types and Problems of Philosophy: 
An Introduction. Pp. xi+468. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York 17. 1953. $4.25. 

A revised edition. It is always a happy occasion when the 
revision of an author’s book gives him opportunity to do 
some of the things he wishes he had done in the original, 
hoping thus to enrich the book without destroying its 
original character, 

@ 

OBLIGADO, RAFAEL. Poesias Escogidas. Pp. xiv+ 
114, Editorial Kapelusz, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
1953. 

e 

PALMA, RICARDO. Tradiciones Peruanas. Pp. xiv+ 
114. Editorial Kapelusz, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
1953. 

e 


REAVIS, WILLIAM C., et al. Administering the Ele- 
mentary School: A Co-operative Educational Enter- 
prise. Pp. viii+631. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
ll. 1953. $5.00. 

An effort has been made to eliminate the prevailing dichot- 
omy between administrators and those administered so as 
to develop a sound basis for both to plan and share in the 
operation of the school as a laboratory of living and learn- 
ing for children. 

e 

‘«The Septicentennial Celebration of the Founding of the 

Sorbonne College in the University of Paris.’’ Pro- 
ceedings and Papers. Chapel Hill, N. Car., February, 
1953. Pp. ix+49. The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 1953. 
Although it is comparatively easy to reconstruct succinctly, 
from accessible publications, the history of the University 
of Paris from its inception to our days, this cursory history 
is perforce sketchy, unrevealing, and dry, considering the 
interest awakened by what can be guessed of the tumultu 
ous career of a human institution now eight centuries old 
and the luster given to it by longevity. 


STORR, RICHARD J. The Beginnings of Graduate 


Education in America. Pp. ix+195. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1952. $5.00. 

Only after the Civil War were American universities able 
to attract students to the graduate schools of sciences and 
arts; but long before this they were awake to the need for 
facilities for graduate study. This is the bistory of that 
awakening. 

e 


United Nations Radio Handbook for Teachers. Pp. 37. 


Illustrated. Department of Public Information, United 
Nations, New York. 1953. 

Credit for the preparation of this publication is given to 
Miss Olive McHugh. 
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